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mathematics. The Russellian view is fairly expounded, but the 
author also develops a "heterodox" standpoint, from which both 
logistic and mathematics become a manipulation of symbols by a 
method of substitution whose laws can never be stated exhaustively 
in a symbolic form. This constitutes a perfectly just criticism of 
the part played by non-symbolic postulates in the Principia. Lewis 
is quite right in pointing out that the postulates of the Principia 
differ from other postulates in degree rather than in kind. 

Among other things, Lewis contrasts the encyclopedic logistic of 
Peano, the deductive logistic of Russell, and the synthetic logistic 
of Royce, in which many types of order are obtained by the specifica- 
tion of a more general, inclusive order. A notion not introduced by 
Lewis, but worthy of comment in this connection, is that of cate- 
gorieity with reference to a particular set of concepts, introduced 
into mathematics by R. L. Moore. Moore has pointed out that a 
non-categorical set of postulates may still completely determine the 
formal properties of some notion that may be obtained from the 
undefined terms. A set of very few postulates — even a set of no 
postulates at all — may thus determine a number of completely speci- 
fied notions, if used in conjunction with the appropriate definitions. 
It is hence possible to build up a theory of order — that is, a logistic — 
based primarily or even exclusively on definitions instead of on 
postulates. This, I imagine, is more or less Avhat the Royce logistic 
proposes, and what Mr. Lewis considers a promising alternative to 
more developed methods. 

NoRBEBT Wiener. 
Massachusetts Institute or Technology. 

The Field of Philosophy. Joseph Alexander Leighton. Second 

revised and enlarged edition. Columbus: R. G. Adams and 

Company. 1919. Pp. 475. 

To write a satisfactory Introduction to Philosophy is no mean 
task. Those who have tried it will, I am sure, agree with me in 
this statement. Especially is it difficult in this period of the renewal 
of philosophy, when there is such an apparent diversity of opinion, 
when philosophy is like a vine full of sap sending tendrils in every 
direction. 

There are two ways of approach to the study of philosophy, the 
historical and the analytic. I do not mean to assert that one of 
these ways must exclude the other, but only that one of them must 
dominate. Professor Leighton realizes that "the History of Phi- 
losophy should be a second course." Yet he is also aware that "a 
purely topical and systematic introduction fails to bring the student 
in contact with the great historical doctrines in other than the scrap- 
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piest fashion. ' ' Hence his own method is an attempt to combine the 
two ways of approach. The only difference of opinion of any value 
can, I believe, concern the blending of these two elements. Is there 
enough unity? Are typical philosophical problems brought out 
clearly before the attention of the student? 

The Field of Philosophy falls into two parts: The Chief Prob- 
lems and Standpoints of Greek and Medieval Philosophy, and The 
Chief Problems and Standpoints of Modem Philosophy. When one 
examines the chapter-headings, one soon sees that practically all the 
topics which have arisen in the history of philosophy are touched 
upon. The book is systematic and, for an introductory text, de- 
cidedly exhaustive. The references at the end of each chapter will 
enable the enterprising student to supplement the summaries given 
in the text. There is thus a plenitude of material. My only fear 
would be that some of the students would be overwhelmed by the 
detail of the treatment. Since Professor Leighton has worked out 
his text in the class-room, I suppose that my fear is groundless. 

The historical side of The Field of Philosophy is admirably done. 
I do not think that any one who used this text would find many 
points of interpretation to differ upon. I have, for instance, found 
his treatment of Primitive Thought in Chapter II. especially well 
worth while. Assuredly, more of our students should know what 
the primitive view of the world was and how much of this natural, 
early outlook still lingers with us. 

I presume that it is in the systematic part of an Introduction 
that the particular view of the writer is bound to come to the front. 
How far should an Introduction be a presentation of various stand- 
points? To what degree should it stress one beyond others? This 
is the crux of the problems. Professor Leighton evidently tries to 
be fair to all points of view, but — and I think very rightly — indi- 
cates his own outlook, a modified form of objective idealism. 

In his epistemology, he champions what he calls Critical Realism. 
Of course, a term in philosophy seldom has a fixed meaning. Yet I 
have so completely identified my own outlook with this term that I 
was interested in discovering what Professor Leighton meant by it. 
"It may be objected to this view that what we mean by a real thing 
is the thing as it exists independently of our perceptions. To this I 
reply, yes and no ! Independent of my perceiving it, yes ! But no 
meaning can be attached to the idea of an object existing inde- 
pendently of anybody's perceiving it" (p. 356). To me, at least, 
this is nearer idealism than realism. Yet we have in Leighton 's 
book, as in those of Pringle-Pattison and Mackenzie and others of 
the idealistic tradition, a swing toward realism and a desire to get 
away from any taint of Berkeleian subjectivism. 
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The mind-body problem is to the average student quite strategic 
in its importance. I have found the author's presentation of hia 
own view interesting. So far as I can grasp it, I find it analogous 
to Leibniz's solution. There are three grades of individua: («■) In- 
organic or Physical Individua; (6) Vital Individua or Monads; and 
(c) Mental Individua or Selves. I am not clear in my mind whether 
he thinks of these three grades as levels of evolution or flat differ- 
ences in kind. 

The last few chapters are devoted to an exposition of the various 
philosophical disciplines. The chapter on The Philosophy of His- 
tory is very good. So are the treatments of Psychology, Logic and 
Social Philosophy. There is, perhaps, a little more exhortation in 
the discussion of Philosophy of Eeligion than suits the naturalist's 
taste. The appendix contains a study of contemporary movements 
in philosophy. In this he shows scholarship and aeuteness. 

There will, I think, be general agreement that Professor Leigh- 
ton has produced a high-grade piece of work. If it is just a trifle 
ponderous at times, it makes up for this by completeness and scholar- 
ship. He is quite evidently a genuine philosopher who has thought 
things out for himself. 

EoY Wood Sellabs. 

Univeesity or Michigan. 
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KBVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. March-April, 1919. La psychol- 
ogic, ses divers oh jets et ses methodes (pp. 177-221) : A. Lalande. 
- A historical sketch, followed by a resume of positions on the sub- 
ject of the province, objects, and methods of psychology. Esthe- 
tique et memoire. Du role de la memoire dans la perception du Beau 
realise par I'Art (pp. 222-250): E. d'Eichthal. -The role of 
memory is "the establishment in time or space of a solidarity of 
elements which contribute, by their connections, to the impression 
of a whole that satisfies completely our sense of perception. Prom 
this establishment grows the feeling of a result which constitutes 
esthetic realization . . . whatever may be its limits and particular 
forms, the enjoyment of the beautiful does not exist without the 
preliminary work of memory, which reunites and solidifies the ele- 
ments while organizing them into an image of a whole endowed with 
a certain persistence, first on the part of the creative artist, and 
then on the part of auditor on spectator. ' ' La dynamique cerebral 
(pp. 251-269): Georges Bohn.-Au exposition of Bohn's law of 
reciprocal phenomena: "When an action produces on a body in 



